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public. A satisfactory discussion of that subject is yet to be written. 
The list of contents (pp. xiii-xxi), furnishes a valuable topical analysis 
of the book. The index however is far from adequate. 

The author has produced the best work so far written on the subject, 
and has made a valuable contribution in the fields of public administra- 
tion and public finance. 

Orren C. Hormell. 

Bowdoin College. 

Principles of Public Personnel Administration. By Arthur W. 
Procter. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1921. 
Pp. xi, 244.) 

The Federal Service. A Study of the System of Personnel Adminis- 
tration of the United States Government. By Lewis Mayers. 
(New York : D. Appleton and Company. 1922. Pp. xvi, 607.) 

During the last decade some twenty cities, six states and the national 
government have analyzed their problems of public employment in an 
effort to establish conditions that will attract and retain a competent 
personnel in the civil service. This series of surveys, identified by 
salary standardization or reclassification reports, has provided an 
experience which has not been presented heretofore in book form. It 
is Mr. Procter's opportunity not only to record this experience, but 
also to consolidate the gains and make them available for general 
information. 

His volume, published for the Institute of Government Research 
in the series on Principles of Administration, applies equally to munici- 
pal, state and the national governments. Beginning with abrief summary 
of conditions leading to the Civil Service Reform Act of 1883, it em- 
phasizes the need for supplementing this legislation by a more positive 
program relating to adequate salaries, employment standards, scientific 
recruiting methods, training, advancement and promotion, rating and 
control of individual efficiency, employees representation and super- 
annuation. Comments upon these factors constitute the contents. 
One chapter in particular relates to the legal status and functions of a 
civil service commission, and another, the author's most constructive 
contribution, to methods of conducting a standardization inquiry. 
Appendices include a list of cities and states having civil service com- 
missions, the model civil service law for state governments drafted by 
the National Civil Service Reform League, and a brief bibliography. 
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Emphasis is placed upon factors in the technique of personnel manage- 
ment. Except for comments upon the functions of a civil service com- 
mission, there is very little consideration of the equally important 
problem of allocating responsibility for administering these factors. 
This latter is a difficult task which is perplexing our governments in 
their attempt to distribute the control over personnel matters among 
the department heads, the budget bureau, the civil service commission, 
and other staff agencies, such for instance as the bureau of efficiency 
in the national government. Mr. Procter's wide experience in budget 
and civil service surveys also qualifies him to present this phase of the 
personnel problem. It would have been interesting if he could have 
paid more attention to it. 

The book will be instructive to all students of public administration 
but particularly to government officials and civic agencies desiring an 
authoritative record of methods and tendencies in the management of 
our civil service. 

While portraying in great detail the subjects of appointment, pro- 
motion, tenure, classification of positions, salaries and employees' 
organizations in the federal government, Mr. Mayers has demonstrated 
the magnitude of the task confronting any person who has the courage 
to analyze these factors in our civil service. But this volume — the 
most recent in the series of Studies in Administration of the Institute 
for Government Research — is more than a demonstration of magnitude. 
It is the best presentation of the problem of entrance, promotion and 
traditions of the service that has been published. Mr. Mayers has 
made a contribution which could only be made after painstaking and 
penetrating research by a person having unusual experience and clear 
insight into governmental operations. 

The volume incidentally deals with the history of the law of selection 
and tenure. But fortunately there is a departure from the treatises 
on nepotism, favoritism, and political influence which have so charac- 
terized civil service literature that uninformed citizens are apt to identify 
the civil service problem with "spoils" and then dismiss the subject 
without further consideration. Mr. Mayers does devote considerable 
space to the elimination of politics from the civil service. This he must 
do, for as he writes "The political problem is purely a negative one 

Not until this problem has been substantially solved can 

the positive and technical problems of personnel administration, or 
indeed of administration generally, be successfully attacked." 
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There are two parts. The first considers the elimination, whenever 
desirable, of political influence from the civil service and discusses in 
this connection the source of the appointing power, the relation of 
Congress and the President in respect to appointments, the laws of 
1871 and 1883, with considerable attention to the extension and opera- 
tion of the present classified service and "formal systems of selection." 
The second part deals with the technical problems of personnel adminis- 
tration, assuming that the undesirable political influence has been 
eliminated from the service. In this part the subjects are promotion 
versus recruitment, reassignment and promotion, recruiting methods, 
the maintenance of efficiency, working conditions, organization for 
administration, and employees' organizations. 

Readers will be impressed with the intimate knowledge that the 
author has of the subjects and particularly with the first-hand informa- 
tion of conditions in the executive departments. Judgments and con- 
clusions are tempered by this intimacy. Some of the references to 
the English service need revision owing to the recent changes in English 
practices, but in a world of rapid change it would be impossible to record 
matter and expect it to remain, even over night, without noting the 
necessity for alterations in the morning. 

Morris B. Lambie. 

University of Minnesota. 

BRIEFER NOTICES 

Professor O. D. Skelton's Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
(2 vols., Oxford University Press) is one of the most interesting and 
significant among political biographies. The public career of this 
statesman coincided with important developments in the British colonial 
system and Laurier's relation to these developments was in most cases 
intimate. As a young lawyer in a country town Sir Wilfrid entered 
politics fifty years ago. His progress was not rapid at the outset, but 
in 1887 he became leader of the Liberal party. Nine years later he 
became prime minister, a post which he held until overthrown on the 
reciprocity issue in 1911. His biography might well be termed "A 
Half Century of Canadian Politics," for there were no events in this 
field and epoch which failed to command his interest and activity. 
Professor Skelton has made the most of his theme, dealing with it in a 
broad and scholarly way. He has not overloaded his volumes with 
extracts from speeches, letters and state papers. The narration is 
clear and interesting, never apologetic in tone, not always strictly 



